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Grahame’s Colonial History. 
(Continued from page 236.) 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS.~——-THEIR PROCEED- 
INGS. 


It is but right to say, that although Elder 
Cushman, the authorised agent of Plymouth 
colony, distinctly avowed the sentiment, that it 
was lawful for any one to take possession of 
property not usefully applied, for the purpose 
of so applying it, yet the Pilgrims, frequently, 
perhaps mostly, the majority of their histori- 
ans say always, made compensation to the In- 


IN 


“We do hereby declare the just right and | 


title, which ourselves and our associates upon 
Connecticut have to all the said lands and ter- 
ritories,” &c. 

How the rapid flight of seventeen years had 
changed the relative position of the parties. 
No longer back, the colonists were, as has 
been said, a feeble company, whose existence, 
under Providence, depended upon the forbear- 
ance of the Indians. What the Indians then 
were, we may learn from the language of El- 
der Cushman: “ They have been like lambs, 
so kind, so submissive and trusty, as a man 
may truly say, many Christians are not so 
kind, nor sincere.” 

‘These expressions remind one, from similar- 
ity of language, of the testimony of honest 
ohn Bowater, a zealous minister of the Society 
of Friends, who, about thirty years after the 
above declaration of the General Court, travel- 
led in America, and preached the gospel to 
the Indians, He says, they used him more 
kindly than “some pretended Christians,” 
o people seem to have been better disposed 


dians for whatever land they took. The sound-|'© reciprocate kind offices than the natives of 


ness of that principle, however, they seem to 


America. But they were children of nature, 


have admitted, and it had an unhappy influence and would not quietly endure the infliction of 


upon their method of dealing with the Indians, 
In the words of their venerable disciple, now a 


injuries, 
But let us return to the little church at Ley- 


member of our National Legislature, their me-|4ea, whom we left undetermined as to their 
thod was to “ Take possession first, and nego- | future course. After due deliberation, they 


ciate afterwards.” Negociation, under such 
circumstances, is not apt to be satisfactory to 
both parties. But the strong arm sometimes 
was the only method used in New England, 
for the enlargement of territory, and it was 
held, that the right of conquest was sufficient 
warrant to enter and enjoy, without the formal- 
ity of purchase and session, and quite put an 
end to any pretence of claim for compensation. 
Not seventeen years after they had landed on 
Plymouth Rock,—a company so feeble, that 
the Indians could have destroyed them very 
easily,—there was entered upon their records 
the following minute: 


“ At a General Court, held at Newtown, the 
20th day of the Ninth month, a. p., 1637. 

“ Whereas it hath pleased the Lord, of his 
great mercy, to deliver into our hands our ene- 
mies, the Pecoits and their allies, and that 
thereby the lands and places which they pos- 
sessed, are, by just title of conquest, fallen to 
us, and our friends and associates upon the 
river of Connecticut : 

* And whereas, by subduing those our ene- 
mies, not only ourselves and our associates 
have obtained rest and liberty, but opportunity 
is also given for peaceable habitation to all 
such as shall hereafter inhabit the lands of our 
said enemies, both at Pecoit and Quinapiack, 
and the parts beyond towards the Dutch: 





decided to seek refuge in America, and to place 
their lives and property at the mercy of the 
people inhabiting those parts, trusting to be 
preserved from their ferocity by the protecting 
and of Divine Providence, and a competent 
supply of fire-arms. They first proceeded to 
ngland, and thence, after many difficulties, 
and such boisterous rebuffs of old ocean 
as obliged them twice to seek port again, 
| they succeeded in effecting a final departure 
jfrom their native land. Their vessel was 
the Mayflower. Their company one hun- 
dred in number. The voyage was long and 
stormy, and the vessel rather frail for such 
a navigation. But if the timber of their little 
craft was weak and insufficiently secured, they 
had, buttoned under their dreadnought doub- 
lets, stout hearts, like their own English oak, 
not easily bent or broken from its purpose, 
which stood them in good stead, in many a 
time of suffering and of peril. 

















an account of their proceedings was despatched 
to their friends in England, and there publish- 
ed. It is said to have been composed by Brad- 
ford and Winslow, and is an exceedingly in- 
teresting production, detailing minutely the 
appearance of the country, in its primitive con- 
dition, and their mode of procedure in possess- 
ing themselves of the unused territory upon 
which they had set foot. It is entitled, “ Re- 
lation or Journal of the beginning and proceed- 
ings of the English plantation settled at Pli- 
mouth, in New England, by certain English 
adventurers, both merchants and others, with 
their difficult passage, their safe arrival, their 


joyful building of, and comfortable planting 


themselves in the now well-defended town of 
New Plimouth.—As also a relation of four sev- 
eral discoveries since made by some of the 
same English planters there resident, &c. &c.” 
Perhaps the reader’s patience might fail were 
the whole of this huge title inflicted upon him. 
Let us proceed, then, to the matter contained 
in this curious little book: for it is bat a little 
book, notwithstanding the dimensions of the 
title. 

“ Wednesday, the 6th of Sep’r, the wind 
coming E.N.E.,.a fine small gale, we loosed 
from Plimouth, having been kindly entertained 
and courteously used by divers friends there 
dwelling ; and after many difficulties in bois- 
terous storms, at length, by God's providence, 
upon the 9th of Nov’r following, by break of 


day, we espied land, which we deemed to be 
Cape Cod, and so afterward it proved. And 
the appearance of it much comforted us, 
especially seeing so goodly a land, and 


wooded to the brink of the sea, it caused 
us to rejoice together and praise God, that 
had given ug once again to see the land, 
And thus we made our course $.S.W., pur- 
posing to go to a river ten leagues to the south 
of the cape ; but at night the wind being con- 
trary, we put round again for the bay of Cape 
Cod: and upon the 11th of Nov’r, we came to 
an anchor in the bay, which is a good harbour 
and pleasant bay, circled round, except in the 
entrance, which is about four miles over, from 
land to land, compassed about to the very sea, 
with oaks, pines, juniper, sassafras, aud other 
sweet wood ; it is a harbour wherein one thou- 
sand sail of ships may safely ride; there we 
relieved ourselves with wood and water, and 


Among the first for character and influence | refreshed our people, while our shallop was 
among them, we find recorded the names of| fitted, to coast the bay to search for an habita- 
William Bradford and Edward Winslow; af-|tion: there was the greatest store of fowl that 
terwards governors of Plymouth colony. They | ever we saw.” 


took an active and prominent part in laying 
the foundations of the new community, and en- 
gaged in several expeditions into the wilderness, 
for the purpose of surveying the land and secur- 
ing a site for permanent settlement. That de- 
termined, and the first labours accomplished, 


“The same day, so soon as we could, we 
set ashore fifteen or sixteen men, well armed, 
with some to fetch wood, for we had none left ; 
as also to see what the land was, and what in- 
habitants they could meet with. They found 
it to be a small neck of land; on this side, 
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where we lay, is the bay, and the further side, | could meet with none of them, nor their houses, From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
the sea ; the ground or earth, sand hills, much) nor find any fresh water, which we greatly ‘ 
like the iene in Holland, but much better 3} desired and "aad in need of; for we brought The History of Mouse Lights. 
the crust of the earth, a spit’s depth, [spade neither beer nor water with us, and our vic-| A great deal of discussion has been kept up 
deep,] excellent black earth ; all wooded with | tuals was only biscuit and Holland cheese, and|concerning the respective merits of various 
oaks, pines, sassafras, juniper, birch, holly, | a little bottle of aque vite ; so as we were sore |inventions for lighting apartments. (The ques- 
vines, some ash, walnut; the wood, for the|athirst, About ten o’clock we came into a deep |tion of lamps or candles has for the last dozen 
most part, open and without underwood, fit | valley, full ofbrush, wood-gaile, [myrica gale?]|years been argued and experimented upon, 
either to go or ride in, At night our people|and long grass; through which we found little|and, except in localities where pure gas is to 
returned.” | paths or tracts, and there we saw a deer, and|be obtained, it is not yet finally settled. To 
“ Monday, the 13th of Nov’r. Some of our | found springs of fresh water, of which we were|give fresh interest to the discussion, we pro- 
people, impatient of delay, desired, for our bet-| heartily glad, and sat us down and drunk our|pose producing some facts concerning the con- 
ter furtherance, to travel by land into the coun- | first New England water, with as much delight |trivances our predecessors adopted for lighting 
try.” So with cautions, directions, and in-|as ever we drunk drink in all our lives.” [Pro-|the darkness of their habitations, 
structions, sixteen men were set out, with every | ceeding onward] “* We found a little path to} To begin at the very beginning, we may 
man his musket, sword, and corselet, under the | certain heaps of sand, one whereof was cover-|readily conceive that aboriginal man, having 
conduct of Captain Miles Standish.” Of this| ed with old mats, and had a wooden thing like provided himself with a hut to cover him, and 
Captain Standish we shall hear enough anon. |a mortar whelmed on the top of it, and an earth-| with fire to make a comfortable temperature, 
He was a man of mettle, a redoubtable cham- | en pot, laid in a little hole, at the end thereof ; naturally sought to enliven his rude abode, 
pion, the report of whom soon rang among the| we, musing what it may be, digged and found|and to lengthen the short days of winter, by a 
hills of New England, startling the deer and|a bow, and, as we thought, arrows, but they | more steady and enduring light, than that giv- 
the Indian from their hiding places, were rotten. We supposed there were many |en forth by the flickering and smoking fuel on 
“‘ Wednesday, the 15th of Nov’r, they were|other things, but because we deemed them|the hearth. He therefore procured strips of 
set ashore, and when they had ordered them-| graves, we put in the bow again and made it|dry wood, and setting one end on fire, stuck 
selves in the order of a single file, and march-| up as it was, and left the rest untouched; be-|the other into the sides of his hut. The light 
ed about the space of a mile, by the sea, they | cause we thought it would be odious unto them|thus afforded him enabled him to perform his 
espied five or six people, with a dog, coming|to ransack their sepulchres.” A very good/labours, or enjoy his amusements, during the 
towards them, who were savages ; who, when | thought this, but, unfortunately, soon after for- night. The quantity of smoke, and the resin- 
they saw them, whistled the dog after them.| gotten. ‘* We went on further and found new|ous stench emitted by that sort of torch, soon 
First, they supposed them to be Master Jones,| stubble, of which they had gotten corn this|drove him to some better expedient ; hence we 
the master [of the Mayflower,] and some of his| year, and many walnut trees full of nuts, and|find that, at an early period of history, oil 
men, for they were ashore, and knew of their| great store of strawberries, and some vines.| placed in some sort of vessel, and burned by 
coming; but after they knew them to be In-| Passing thus a field or two, which were not| means of a fibrous wick, was substituted. Still, 
dians, they marched after them into the woods, | great, we came to another, which had also been | for out-door purposes, and in large apartments, 
least other of the Indians should lie in ambush ;|new gotten; and there we found where an/|flambeaux or torches have never fallen entirely 
but when the Indians saw our men following| house had been, and four or five old planks|into disuetude. In the baronial times, they 
them, they ran away with mighi and main, | laid together; also we found a great kettle,}were much employed; but instead of being 
and our men turned out of the wood afler| which had been some ship’s kettle, and brought | fastened to the wall, were held by human can- 
them, for it was the way they intended to go,|out of Europe; there were also an heap of|dlesticks—serfs whose whole business it was to 
but they could not come near them.” Had| sand, made like the former, but it was newly | give light to their master and his guests. Sir 
Captain ‘Standish bethought him of a white| done, (we might see how they had paddled it| John Froissart states, in his minute description 
flag or a green branch, symbols of peace so/| with their hands,) which we digged up; and in| of the Count de Foix’s mode of life at * Orthes” 
generally understood among men, or even of|it we found a little old basket full of fair In-|(Ortez), that when “ he quitted his chamber at 
so unmilitary a method as laying aside his| dian corn; and digged further, and found a fine| midnight for supper, twelve servants bore each 
arms, as is sometimes practised with good ef-| great new basket, full of very fair corn of this}a large lighted torch before him, which were 
fect, where it is desired to make a show of| year, with some thirty-six goodly ears of corn,| placed near his table, and gave a brilliant light 
friendly intentions, perhaps he might have been| some yellow and some red, and others mixed|to the apartment.” Even so late as the seven- 
able to approach or attract the fugitives. But|with blue, which was a very goodly sight.|teenth century, a similar practice existed in the 
it was hardly reasonable to suppose, that hav-|'The basket was round and narrow at the top;|Scottish Highlands. During great entertain- 
ing once been driven over the face of the coun- | it held about three or four bushels, which was| ments, a torch-bearer stood behind the chair of 
try, before Captain Smith and his eight men,|as much as two of us could lift up from the}each guest ; and long strips of dry fir are still 
they would allow themselves to be caught un-| ground, and was very handsomely and cun-|called “ cannel” or candle fir. 
prepared within gunshot of double that number} ningly made. But whilst we were busy about} In tracing the origin of the lamp, we natu- 
of white men, pursuing them in warlike array. | these things, we set our men sentinel ina round| rally turn to the records of the earliest civilised 
“They followed them that night about ten| ring, all but two or three, who digged up the|people; but it is singular that the paintings 
miles, by the trace of their footings, and saw|corn. We were in suspense what to do with|and sculptures of Egypt, which afford such 
how they had come the same way they went,|it and the kettle; and, at length, after much|ample and curious information on other sub- 
and, at a turning, perceived how they ran up| consultation, we concluded to take the kettle|jects of ancient domestic comfort, leave us in 
an hill, to see whether they followed them. At|and as much of the corn as we could carry|the dark on the subject of artificial light. “ The 
length night came upon them, and they were| away with us, and, when our shallop came, if] paintings,” says Sir Gardner Wilkinson, “ of- 
constrained to take up their lodging; so they | we could find any of the people, and come to| fer no representation which can be proved to 
set forth three sentinels; and the rest, some| parley with them, we would give them the ket-| indicate a lamp, a torch, or any other kind of 
kindled a fire, and others fetched wood, and|tle again, and satisfy them for their corn, Sojlight.” A close inspection, however, of some 
there held our rendezvous that night. In the|we took all the ears, and put a good deal of|of the funeral processions, reveals, in the hand 
morning, so soon as we could see the trace,| loose corn in the kettle, for two men to bring|of some of the figures, something which looks 
we proceeded on our journey, and had the track, | away on a staff. Besides, they that could put/like a torch. The sculptures of Albastron, 
until we had compassed the head of a long|any into their pockets, filled the same. ‘The|again, represent a guard of soldiers, one of 
creek, and there they took into another wood,| rest we buried again; for we were so laden|whom holds before him an object which re- 
‘and we after them, supposing to find some of| with armour, that we could carry no more.” | sembles a lantern ; but the forms of both torch 
their dwellings; but we marched through and lantern are so uncertuin, as to be insuffi- 
boughs and bushes, and under hills and vallies, cient to decide the question. At a later period. 


which tore our very armour in pieces, and yet lamps were commonly used in Egypt as in 




































































(To be continued.) 
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other parts of the world. The earliest notice! amon 





: u g the Romans, were mostly of terra cotta; | compared to our chandeliers. (See Becker's 
of them is by Herodotus, (book ii, sec. 62,)| and bronze; but gold; silver, brass, and even |« Gallus,” translated by Frederick Metcalfe, 
who mentions “a feast of burning lamps,”| marble lamps, are mentioned by various au-|B, A.) 


which took place at Sais, and, indeed, through-| thors. Those of terra cotta were usually of a 
out Egypt, at a certain period of the year.|long, round form, flat, and without feet: but 
The lamps were “ small vases filled with salt} when expensive materials were used, more ela- 
and olive oil, on which the wick floated, and borate forms were adopted, At the orifice for 
burnt during the whole night.” The modern} pouring in the oil, a mythological figure was 
lamp-maker, therefore, who flattered himself| designed in relief. Sometimes the whole lamp 
that he made a discovery when he put forth his | consisted of an elegant or picturesque figure. 
“ floating lights,” only reproduced what was in| In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1751, there 
common use more than two thousand years|are several plates of very curious Roman 
ago. Doubtless the lamps employed for do-|lamps. ‘The stand of one is formed by a rep- 
mestic purposes were similar to those described | resentation of a fowl’s leg and claws support- 
by Herodotus. Those commonly used by the | ing the bust of a man with his mouth open, out 


Jews, after their establishment in Judea, were | of which protrudes the wick of the lamp. An- 
probably of the same kind. By them lamps 


formed—as at present in many other creeds 
and forms of worship—an important feature in 
their religious ceremonies. The golden lamp- 
stand, or, as it is rendered, “ candlestick,” was 
one of the sacred utensils made by Moses, to 
be placed in the Jewish tabernacle. It was 
made of hammered gold, a talent in weight. It 
consisted of seven branches, supported by a 
base or foot. These branches were adorned 
at equal distances with six flowers like lilies, 
and with as many bowls and knobs, placed al- 
ternately. Upon the stock and branches of the 
candlestick were the golden lamps, which were 
immovable, wherein were put oil and cotton. 
These seven lamps were lighted every evening, 
and extinguished every morning. ‘They had 
their tongs or snuffers to draw the cotton in or 
out, and dishes under them to receive the 
sparks, or droppings of the oil. This candle- 
stick was placed in the antechamber of the 
sanctuary, on the south side, and served to il- 
luminate the altar of perfume, and the taberna- 
cle of the show-bread. When Solomon had 
built the temple of the Lord, he placed in it ten 
golden candlesticks of the same form as that 
described by Moses—five on the north, and 
five on the south side of the place ; but after 
the Babylonish captivity, the golden candle- 
stick was again placed in the temple as it had 
been before in the tabernacle of Moses. This 
sacred utensil, upon the destruction of the Jew- 
ish temple by the Romans, was lodged in the 
temple of peace built by Vespasian ; and the 
representation of it is still to be seen on the 
triumphal arch at the foot of Mount Palatine, 
on which Vespasian’s triumph is delineated. 
Except in the shape and fashion of lamps, 
no improvement of any importance was made 
in their construction. Up to a recent period, 
the principle of the lamp was the same, con- 
sisting of an oil vessel—generally open—with 
a sort of spout, along which a wick of rush, 
pith, or cotton, was laid, to conduct the oil to 
the flame. A vast number of these lamps have 
been found amongst the remains of Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and other places; some having 
elegant, and others grotesque shapes ; accord- 
ing, of course, to the places they were designed 
to illuminate. They were applied to three 
principal uses :—First, for religious rites in 
temples, or for festivals; for both the Egyp- 
tians and Athenians celebrated certain festivals 
by means of public illuminations. Secondly, 
lamps were deposited in sepulchres; but their 
chief use was, thirdly, in domestic life. These, 




















































all sorts of animals were fashioned for lamps, 
and indeed every object which presented an 
orifice out of which a flame might naturally or 
unnaturally be made to issue. One of the 
prettiest of these designs is that of a Mercury 


blowing with his breath. 


been spared to us by antiquity. They were | 
very tall, and consisted of three, and sometimes 
four pieces—the foot, the shaft, and the discus 
or plate. The slender shaft was usually fluted, 
and rested on three feet of animals, above 
which was some leaf ornament; it terminated 
in a capital, on which was a kind of vase, cov- 
ered by the plate bearing the lamp. Some- 
times a head or figure was over the capital, 
and supported the plate. The candelabra pro- 
duced at AZgina and Tarentum were especially 
remarkable for the beauty of their workman- 
ship, and each place signalised itself in the con- 
struction of certain parts. Some have a se- 
cond plate immediatety above the foot, and are 
beautifully ornamented. There was also Corin- 
thian ones, as they were called, which sold at 
high prices; but Pliny denies that they were 
genuine. There were also candelabra so con- 
structed that the lamps could be raised or low- 


it a staff was fitted; this bore the plate, and | 


inserted. In some, the animal’s feet could be | 
laid together by a hinge attached, and it seems 
to have been thus made for use on a journey ; 
it was only three palms five inches high, and 
could be lengthened if necessary. There were 
also four other kinds of candelabra,:in which 
the simplest shaft became either a statue hold- 
ing a torch, from which the lamp burned, or 
above which two arms were raised, holding the 
plate ; or the shaft was changed into a column, 
whereon a Moor’s head served as a lamp. But 
still more numerous are those called lampada- 
ria; they are stems of trees, or pillars stand- 
ing on a base, from the capital of which the 
lamps were suspended.: But these must not be 
confounded with the lychnuchi mentioned by 
Pliny, as he was describing something unusual ; 
and the lychnuchi pensiles may perhaps be 


(To be concluded.) 


ones 

A Valuable Suggestion.— Whilst the steam- 
er Hibernia was going up the Ohio river to 
Wheeling some days ago she grounded in 
about eight feet water. ‘I'he ice on her bottom 
having become very thick, it was suggested to 
turn the scape pipe into her hold, when the 
steam, after some time, completely thawed the 
ice off, and the boat proceeded on her way. 
In noticing this fact the Pittsburgh Gazette 
makes the following remarks : 

** The idea of turning the steam into the hold 


other is a sandaled foot, with a hole in the nail |to clear her bottom of ice is, we believe, quite 
of the great toe for the burner. The heads of|new. A gentleman largely interested in boats 


to whom we mentioned the circumstance, 
thought it would be a great improvement if all 
steamers were furnished with a pipe through 
which the hold could at any moment be fur- 
nished with steam. It occurred to him on the 


crouching behind the stump of a hollow tree ; | Palestine when a fire broke out in her hold on 
from the hollow proceeds the light, and the fig-|the Mississippi. Some iron, which was lying 
ure is represented as kindling the flame by | at the bottom, became heated, and when water 


was thrown upon it the vapour created almost 


Roman domestic lamps (lucerne) were ei-| instantaneously extinguished the fire. If, in 
ther suspended by chains from the ceiling, or | case of fire in the hold, the hatches were bat- 
stood on candelabra. ‘These are, perhaps, |tened down and the steam turned in, it is obvi- 
amongst the most elegant objects which have | ous that it must be immediately smothered, un- 


less the deck or sides were so far injured as to 
allow the steam to escape. Thisis worthy the 
consideration of steamboat owners.” 





Machine for Sowing Grain.—A correspon- 
dent of the Evening Gazette says, that a new 
machine for sowing wheat has been invented 
in England, which distributes the grain equal- 
ly over the whole surface of the ground, It 
has been found, that with the use of this ma- 
chine, there is a very great saving of seed. — 
Drummond, a very clever writer on this sub- 
ject, remarks, that “the introduction of the 
use of this important machine will save much 
time and labour, and will, in addition, save to 
the United Kingdom five millions of bushels of 
wheat annually in the quantity required for 
seed.” 

atnpee 


An Extensive Cotton Factory.—The Cotton 


ered; in these the shaft was hollow, and into; Factory of Samuel Jamieson, at Norris- 


town, Pennsylvania, is said to be ove of the 


had several holes, into which a pin could be| largest and most thoroughly finished in the 


United States, It is built in the form of an L, 
its entire length nearly 300 feet, five stories 
high, and with machinery as complete as any 
in the world. It is propelled by steam, the 
engine being a hundred horse power ; contains 
a number of self-acting mules, and drives 17,- 
000 spindles. The proprietor is a most excel- 
lent and useful citizen, and is called among his 
neighbours the Napoleon of Manufacturers.— 
Late paper. 





The Elkton (Md.) Whig states that during 
the last week the Elk river has been filled with 
myriads of ducks, and the woods in several 
sections of the country have been swarming 
with pigeons. A few days ago an otter was 
shot in the Big Elk creek, several miles from 
the tide water. 
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would, under the laws of Pennsylvania, be con- the world. lt extends from the three mile post 
signed to the county jail. The cause of reli-/ on the Little Miami Railroad, through Fulton 





For ‘*‘The Friend.” 
THE STILL SMALL VOICE. 





















































lst Kinos, 19. gion and benevolence needs no such auxiliar- | and Cincinnati as far west as Storrs township, 
on ce ies.—Ibid, an extent of seven miles. In all this range 
id euaitcsteemaemaneds God, ‘there are not ten dwellings which are three 
Jehovah passed by, and a whirlwind strong, Remarkable Meteor at Fayetteville, N. C. feet distant from the adjacent ones, and two- 
Rent the hills and the rocks as it circled along. —A correspondent of the junior editor of this | thirds of the entire distance is as densely built 
Then Gllowel.em encthquale, which rent the lage | journal says, in answer to an inquiry address- as is desirable for business purposes and dwell- 
mountain, ed to him concerning this meteor: “ Septem- | ing house convenience. 
And set in commotion, sea, river, and fountain. ber Ist, about two o'clock, a. m., as I lay in cimmuane 
As subsided the earthquake there came a great flame, bed, awake, the curtains of my windows being 


Which kindled the brighter the nearer it came. 


When past were the heat, and the tumult and noise, 
The prophet heard softly a still and small voice. 

But the rush of the whirlwind the Lord was not in; 
He could not be found in the earthquake’s wild din ; 































Effeets of Slavery. 


It is strange, that fathers in the slave States 
do not open their eyes and see the curse which 
blasts their offspring. Not only does slavery 
chain down poor youth to a debasing igno- 
rance (and of this effect we shall speak more 
at large hereafter), but it kills the educated 
and wealthy. It werea mournful task, indeed, 
to depict in detail its devastation, to mark out 
by counties, or by villages, towns, and cities 
in counties, the tens and hundreds of fa- 
voured and wealthy young men who have been 
crushed by this civilized Juggernaut. Whence 
the source of their dissipation? From what 
cause proceeds their broils? Whence their 
human butchery! Whence their degradation, 
their whdlesale and hopeless ruin? The cause 
is slavery, and so certain is its operation, that 
large numbers of our wealthy fathers send their 
children into the free States, to escape these, its 
terrible results. 

When in Cincinnati the other day, we con- 
versed on this subject, with one of her intelli- 
gent merchants, and he said to us, “ we have 
now several youth in our employ from Ken- 
tucky and Virginia; we know several con- 
cerns that have more of them; and the applica- 
tions from these States are pressing and num- 
berless.” ‘ Do their fathers, or relations ask 
pay for their services,” we inquired. ‘“ Never,” 
was the reply; “they_say invariably, we 
want our boys to learn regular habits ; to be 
systematic; to know how to labour. They 
can’t be taught these things in Slave states ; but 
they must have them or be good for nothing. 
Take them and make business men of them, 
and you shall have their labour for nothing, 
and our influence without stint.” Nor is this 
all. Failing here as they generally do, these 
fathers and relatives, fearing to let their child- 
ren encounter the terrible evils of slavery, as 
the only alternative left, in their view, prepare 
to emigrate. They dare not face these evils. 
They say “ they are too formidable, and for 
our children’s sake, we must escape them,” 
and, where they can, remove at once intoa 
free State. 

Why, under these circumstances, we ask in 
all soberness, do these fathers denounce the 
abolition of slavery, or remain silent when 
others denounce it? Either avarice hardens 
their hearts, or else cowardice chokes their ut- 
terance. No other theory will explain their 
conduct. For where is the parent who keeps his 
son amidst slavery, knowing its fatal influence, 
that does not thereby sacrifice him for the sake 
of the dollar? Or where is the parent, that 
removes his boy to the free State to escape this 
influence, that does not by act denounce the 


let down, there was a sudden flash of light, 
which was more durable than that of lightning, 
and so brilliant, that every object, for the min- 
ute, was visible in the room. Supposing it to 
be lightning, for there had been a heavy thun- 
der storm during the preceding evening, | ex- 
pected that immediately thunder would follow, 
and was surprised at thedelay. After a space 
as | judged, of two minutes, there was a tre- 
mendous report, resembling the continued dis- 
charge of heavy artillery. ‘The house seemed 

The Holy Land.—The present agitation|to tremble, and the windows were shaken in 
among the Jews of Europe in relation to the|their places. When I rose, nothing was to be 
colonization of the land of their fathers, is wor-|seeu. The sky was clear, and all was silent. 
thy the attention of the friends of religion|On inquiry in the morning, | learned that a 
throughout Christendom. A society has been | meteor had been seen by several persons pass- 
recently formed in London, composed of alljing over the place. The description given by 
sects, in promotion of this movement; and it| different persons employed as city watchmen, 
is provided that it shall be entirely silent and|is nearly this: The captain of the watch says, 
neutral as to any point of religious controversy. |he was exact in marking the time, and that it 
Palestine is now readily reached from Western | was precisely twenty minutes past two o'clock, 
Europe. It is represented as almost depopu-|4- M.—that the meteor seemed to rise in the 
lated, and as opening uncqualled advantages to | horizon on the east of the town—pass over the 
settlers. It is said that— town in a direction about N.E. to S, E.—that 


“ A country once densely inhabited lies sol- the light for the moment was as bright as the 
itary—her pastoral hills unfrequented by the maa i sun—and, as he thinks, a space - 
shepherd—her rich fields untilled, and shaggy | Tm five to six minutes intervened between the 
with thistles and prickly shrubs—her villages first appearance of the . and the report. 
sunk into heaps cf ruins, and her cities with- ee gives nearly the thi wt 
out inhabitants. During the identical years in | 0!" f © light ane extinct, he — 2 
which Ireland quadrupled its population, the = ” ee we ce ae + we 
population of Palestine has sunk to a tenth. ellis ay ort ms = as = _ 
This is surely a very extraordinary fact; and |S°°™°° °° nd = ed y- A. coua 
when all seem to agree that there remains no- | ‘TY ae ae anee a athe et in the a 
thing but emigration for the sorely-afflicted |°** eae nee . ope err eres 
race of Israel in Poland, it seems scarce less pee! = - He 7.7 1 thiokine the “* 
generally held, that the only land which re- eng . “hi ae ae behind” “es 
mains for them to occupy is the land of Pales- |™'# ; . t . — es 6 ge ws 7 ge 
tine. Nor is it mere enthusiasts of the Jewish in ris pcioaayp 3 ee to sane 
or Christain faith that unite in indicating this — oe mee a <=. - we a ~f 
country as a country eminently fitted for colo- Sillima » J a on ae - 
nization. We find it recommended by men of | °’™4" § “0Ur- 
the most practical character.” 


He was not in the fire-columns, blazing around ; 
In the still small voice in the soul, He was found. 
Then gather, my spirit, from noise and from show, 
To the Witness within thee, with voice still and low. 
Cc. 
Bucks county, Fourth month, 1846. 





eee 

Consumption of Cotton.—Abbot Lawrence, 
Such a movement, under Christian auspices, |jn his third letter on the Tariff, contributes 
will add a new and thrilling confidence to the| some interesting facts in reference to the con- 
hopes of the Christians—North Amer. sumption of raw cotton in the United States. 
nat _ | Since 1816, a period of twenty-nine years, the 

Tea Parties.—Fashion has instituted in| amount consumed has increased from 11,000,- 
some of our sister cities, as a substitute for| 000, to 176,300,000 lbs.—more than sixteen 
balls, public tea-parties, and we are told that fold. During the same period the increase of 
« some prize of considerable value is usually consumption in Great Britain has been from 
put up at these meetings, to increase the re- | 88,000,000 to 560,000,000 Ibs.—less than 
ceipts, which is drawn for by those holding} seven fold. We manufacture more cotton than 


tickets.” ‘ France, and quite as much as 60,000,000 
There may be doubts whether public gath-| Germans: 


erings of this character, the receipts of which cnntitinamss 
are devoted to religious purposes, are discreet;} A Long Street.—Cist, in his last Adverti- 
but there can be no doubt of the impropriety of} ser, says Front Street is not only the longest 





gambling, for any purpose, however holy. | street in Cincinnati, but, with the exception of| institution as strongly as we do? Or where is 
The participants in this fashionable lottery |one or two streets in London, the longest in| the citizen who runs away from it, that does 








THE FRIEND. 


not utter the bitterest of all condemnations | these sweets are a part of our gratifications, 
against it t Yet these very men, for the most | and health is promoted as a consequence of en- 


part, oppose emancipation, oppose the abolition | joyment so pure. 


of slavery in any form, oppose liberty of speech? 
Fathers! Fathers! little do you dream of the 
fearful and fatal lesson you teach your sons 
by these examples of selfishness, fraud, dupli- 
city, and wrong. 

But these things cannot last. Men of sense 
will not always close their eyes to the giant sin, 
or shut their mouths when they know that sla- 
very plants a pest around every hearth. Nor 
can legislators much longer brook an evil that 
is draining the State daily of its best energy, 
and sapping the manhood that remains in it. 
Affection must speak out by and by, and pa- 
triotism act, in defence of universal freedom, 
as the true guarantee of household virtue and 
the only hope of the commonwealth.—Clay’s 
True American, 





Copper Mines.—The following synoptical 
statement relating to the copper mines of Eng- 
land, by Captain Hughes, United States Topo- 
graphical Corps, is interesting at the present 
time, when our copper region of Lake Superior 
is opening such a wide field to American en- 
terprise : 


‘“‘ Elevation of the surface above the level of 


the sea, from 200 to 300 feet; depth below 
the sea, about 1,370; total depth of mine, 1,- 
500 to 1,600 feet. Ores—chiefly yellow cop- 
per ore, occasionally native copper, variegated 
copper, red oxide of copper, blue and green 
carbonate of copper. Tin ore, or oxide of tin, 
also occurs, but not in very great abundance. 
Produce of the ores—94 per centum of fine 
copper, average produce in one hundred parts 
of ore. Depth of the principal shafts—Woolf’s 
engine shaft, 248 fathoms; Pearce’s engine 
shaft, 275 fathoms. Quantity of water raised, 
from 2,000 to 3,000 gallons per minute. 
Power employed in drainage, 9 steam engines. 
Average annual expense of drainage, £12,700, 
($63,500.) Quantity of ore annually produc- 
ed, 16,400 tons of copper and a few tons of tin 
ore. Produce in metal, 1,517 tons of fine cop- 
per and a little tin. 
the produce in metal, £119,800, ($599,000.) 
Total cost of mines, £98,500, ($492,500.) 
Clear profit to the proprietors, £21,000, 
($105,000) per annum. Amount of capital 
invested, £75,000, ($375,000.) Interest on 
capital invested, 280 per centum, after paying 
back the original capital. Number of men em- 
ployed about 2,500, of whom 1,450 are employ- 
edunder ground. Manner in which theoresare 
disposed of—sold to the smelting companies, 
and smelted by them at Swansea, in South 
Wales.”—Late paper. 

Perfume of Plants.—It is not sufficiently 
observed by all the admirers of flowers, that 
the agreeable perfume of plants in full bloom, 
when diffused through close apartments, be- 
come decidedly deleterious, by producing head- 
ache, giddiness, and other affections of the 

ins But it is in confinement alone that 
such effects become evident, In the garden, 
when mingled with a wholesome and exhilara- 
ting atmosphere, amidst objects that awaken 
the most delightful sensations of our nature, 





Total returns or value of 


Who has not felt the excite- 
ment of spring? of nature, in that delightful 
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committees of the legislature of this state on 
the subject of the Militia Law, and had been 
instrumental in procuring a melioration in its 
character. ‘They had endeavoured to procure 


season, rising from lethargy into beauty and | the passage of a bill to protect free people of 


vivacity, and spreading the sweets of the thorn 


colour from being kidnapped. They had re- 


and the violet, auxiliary to our gratifications ! | ceived from the London Meeting for Sufferings 
Amidst the beauties of the flower garden, these | an epistle containing interesting information 


pleasures are condensed and refined; and the | respecting those professing with us on the con- 


fragrance there, hovering on the wings of the | 
breeze, cannot be imagined less wholesome 


than pleasant. Whatever increases our grati- 
fications so peculiarly unmixed with the bad 


passions of human nature, must surely tend to 


the improvement of mankind, and to the ex- 
citement of grateful feelings, towards that bene- 
ficent Creator who has so bountifully supplied 


these luxuries, which none are denied.— 


Maund, 





The Lead Trade.—The Galena Jefferso- 
nian says, that just before the opening of the 
navigation of the Mississippi in March, the 
amount of Lead corded up on the wharves at 
Galena, was eight millions of pounds. The 
lead product of the coming season will be enor- 
mous, and will somewhat evince the capacity 
of the Great West. 
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FOURTH MONTH 25, 1846. 





The extracts from the African Repository 
respecting the slaver Pons, intended for this 
week, are necessarily postponed. 





Our Yearly Meeting for Ministers and El- 
ders met on Seventh-day, the 18th instant ; 
and that for discipline convened on Second- 
day, the 20th. The meeting is very large. 
A number of strangers, including the English 
Friends who have recently returned from Indi- 
ana, are present. After the opening of the 
meeting, the clerk stated that there were two 
Epistles, é&c., purporting to come from New 
England Yearly Meeting, and querying, whe- 
ther all the papers, &c., had not better be re- 
ferred to the Meeting for Sufferings to carefully 
examine, and report their judgment next year. 
Most of the sitting was occupied in the consid- 
eration of this subject, and it resulting in the 
adoption of a minute laying the whole matter 
over for consideration at our next Annual As- 
sembly,—neither certificates, minutes, epistles, 
nor printed documents, from within the bor- 
ders of New England Yearly Meeting being 
read. Epistles from London, Dublin, New 
York, Baltimore, North Carolina, Ohio and 
Indiana, were laid before the meeting, and a 
committee, as usual, appointed to essay replies. 

On Third-day, the consideration of the State 
of Society was entered on, by reading the que- 
ries and answers: and though deficiencies were 
apparent, and mourning covered many minds, 
yet the honest-hearted were encouraged to con- 
tinue their labour for the preservation of the 
flock. 

The deeply interesting proceedings of the 
Meeting for Sufferings were read on Third-day 
afternoon. They had had intercourse with 


decimo, just published. 








tinent of Europe, and other valuable informa- 
tion and salutary reflections. Our representa- 
tives had addressed to that body an answer, 
narrating some of the important subjects that 
had claimed their consideration and action, and 
especially bringing into view the causes that 
had led to the sad state of things in some parts 
of our religious Society, particularly referring 
to the unsound writings of individuals of high 
standing in the Society in Great Britain—and 
showing that those writings must be testified 
against, and their authors laboured with for 
their restoration, before we could be a united 
people, seeing eye to eye, and speaking the 
same language. ‘The proceedings of the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings were cordially approved by 
the meeting, and they encouraged to continue 
to give attention to the best interests of Socie- 
ty, and to keep their vigilance and sympathy 
alive to the cause of the oppressed. 

On Fourth-day morning the very interesting 
Report of the Committee having charge of the 
Boarding School, exhibiting an encouraging 
view of that Institution, was read—some fur- 
ther account of which we intend hereafter giv- 
ing. Also one from the Friends charged with 
the subject of Education, 

We thus briefly notice some of the circum- 
stances that transpired up to Fourth-day noon. 
Other particulars it is intended to furnish here- 
after. 





An Inquiry into the Scriptural Views of 
Slavery: By Atsert Barnes. Phila- 
delphia—Perkins & Purves, Chesnut Street : 
Boston: B. Perkins, & Co. 1846. 


This a volume of near 400 pages, large duo- 
We have only had 
time for a slight inspection of the book, but 
from a view of its table of contents, and from 
the high reputation of the author as a scholar 
and a writer, we infer that the work possesses 
claims of no ordinary character to the atten- 
tion of those who feel a lively interest in a 
subject so intimately connected with the real 
good of humanity, of all colours and condi- 
tions, 





Diep, on the 25th of Second month, Mary R. Ler, 
of Maiden Creek township, Berks county, Pa., a mem- 
ber of Exeter Monthly Meeting, aged eighty-two 
years. 





, on the 11th of Fourth month, at the residence 
of her father, John Mabie, Wilmington, Clinton coun- 
ty, Ohio, Dezoran Mane, in the forty-second year of 
her age. The deceased was a highly valued and ex- 
emplary member and overseer of Centre Monthly, and 
Wilmington particular meeting. Her disease was 
pulmonary, which she bore with Christian patience. A 
few days before her close she gave much counsel, fre- 


oat appearing in supplication, and exhorting her 


iends and relatives to prepare to meet her in hea- 
ven; giving the strongest assurances that her peace 


was made, and saying, there was nothing in the way 
—all was peace. 





Me, 
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THE PRISONER’S ADDRESS TO HIS 


During our visit to the Massachusetts State Prison, 
some time since, the Warden spoke with deep inte- 
rest of a prisoner, whose talents as a poet had ex- 
cited much attention, We find the following lines 
from his pen in “ The Prisoner’s Friend.” Our 
readers will agree with us in pronouncing them 


MOTHER. 


very beautiful— Tribune. 


I’ve wandered far from thee, mother, 
Far from our happy home ; 
T’ve left the land that gave me birth, 
In other climes to roam ; 
And time, since then, has rolled his years, 
And marked them on my brow— 
Yet still, I’ve often thought of thee— 
I’m thinking of thee now. 


I'm thinking of those days, mother, 
When, with such earnest pride, 

Thou watched the dawnings of my youth, 
And pressed me to thy side ; 

Then love had filled my trusting heart 
With hopes of future joy, 

And thy bright fancy honours wove 
To deck thy “ darling boy.” 


I'm thinking on the day, mother, 
I left thy watchful care, 
When thy fond heart was lifted 
To Heaven—thy trust was there ; 
And memory brings thy parting words, 
When tears fell o’er thy aoe 
But thy last loving, anxious look, 
‘Told more than words could speak. 


I’m far away from thee, mother, 
No friend is near me now, 
To soothe me with a tender word, 
Nor cool my burning brow ; 
The dearest ties affection wove 
Are all now torn from me ; 
They left me when the trouble came— 
They did not love like thee. 


I would not have thee know, mother, 
How brightest hopes decay— 

The tempter, with his baneful cup, 
Has dashed them all away ; 

And shame has left its venomed sting, 
To rack with anguish wild! 

*T would grieve thy tender heart to know 
The sorrows of thy child. 


I’m lonely and forsaken now, 
Unpitied and unblest ; 

Yet still, I would not have thee know 
How sorely I’m distressed ; 

I know thou wouldst not chide, mother, 
Thou wouldst not give me pain, 

But cheer me with thy softest words, 
And bid me hope again. 


I know thy tender heart, mother, 
Still beats as warm for me, 

As when I left thee, long ago, 
To cross the broad blue sea ;— 

And I love thee just the same, mother, 
And I long to hear thee speak, 

And feel again thy balmy breath 
Upon my care-worn cheek. 


But ah! there is a thought, mother, 
Pervades my beating breast— 

That thy freed spirit may have flown 
To its eternal rest ; 

And, as I wipe the tear away, 
There whispers in mine ear, 

A voice that speaks of Heaven and thee, 
Aud bids me seck thee there. 


ee 





THE FRIEND. 





For The Friend.” | 


rather than to have me taken from him. So 
HISTORY at last all those difficulties passed over, and | 

OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE sailed from Bristol in the Ninth month, 1697, 
“People called Quakers” in Pennsylvania. | With my companion Mary Rogers. ‘The dan. 
BY SANURL ouITE. gers we were in at sea, and the faith and cour. 

; ¥ age the Lord gave to my soul, would be too 

eens a large here to relate; for I had such an evi. 

“ After I had peace at home every way, 1/|dence of my being in my proper place, that 
was drawn by the Spirit of love, to travel into| the fear of death was taken away. Oh! it is 
the North of England; and on my journey | good to trust in the Lord and be obedient to 
my soul had many combats with the evil spirit.| hin, for his mercies endure forever. So 
I have indeed had a long war with the devil | about the middle of the Twelfth month, 1697, 
many ways; and abundance of courage was| through the good providence of the Almighty, 
iven me to make war with him. The Spirit| we arrived in Virginia. As | travelled in the 
which led me forth, was to me like a needle of| country, from one meeting to another, I ob. 
a compass, touched with a loadstone ; for soit|served great numbers of black people, who 
pointed where I ought to go, and when I came/| were in slavery ; they were a strange people 
to the end of the journey. I travelled in great |to me, and I wanted to knew whether the visi- 
fear and humility, and the Lord was with me | tation of God was to their souls or not ; | ob. 
to his glory and my comfort, and brought me! served their conversation, to see if could dis. 
home again in peace. In the Sixth month,|cern any good in them. I was satisfied the 
1697, as I was sitting in a meeting in Glouces-| call of the Lord was unto the black people as 
ter, which was then the place of my abode, my | well as the white ; ‘ Ethiopia shall soon stretch 
mind was gathered into perfect stillness for|out her hands unto God.’ And I saw the ful. 
some time, and my spirit was as if it had been / filling of it in part before 1 returned out of 
carried away into America; and my heart as|America. Great is the condescension and 
if dissolved with the love of God; it flowed| goodness of God to poor mankind! ‘that we 
over the great ocean, and I was constrained to} may set up our Ebenezer and say, hitherto 
kneel down and pray for the seed of God in| hath the Lord helped us.’ Indeed | may say 
America. The concern never went out of my | to his praise, it hath been through many straits 
mind until I went to travel there in the love of | and difficulties, more than I can number, and 
God, which is so universal, that it reaches|they have all wrought together for the good of 
over sea and land; but when I looked at my|my soul. I have cause to believe, that every 
concern with an eye of human reason, it seem-| son or daughter he receives, he chastens, tries, 
ed very strange and hard to me, for I knew}and proves; and those who do not bear the 
not the country, nor any that dwelt therein. I)|chastisements of God, are not sons. I may 
reasoned much concerning my own unfitness ;| say as one did of old, ‘it is good for me that | 
but when I let in such reasonings, nothing but| have been afflicted ;? and it is good to follow 
death and darkness and trouble attended my | the leadings of the Spirit of God, as faithful 
mind; when I resigned my all to the Lord,| Abraham did, who was called the friend of 
and gave up to go, the Divine love sprang up| God, who did not withhold his only son, when 
in my heart, and my soul was at liberty to}the Lord called for him. The Lord will try 
worship the Lord as in the land of the living. | his chosen ones, as gold is tried; and will yet 
Thus I tried and proved the concern several | refine them as gold is refined ; and what if be 
times, till at last these words ran through my}bring us yet down again into the furnace, 
mind with authority: The fearful and unbe-| which way it shall please him, until we ar 
lieving shall have their portion with the hypo-|seven times refined, we shall be the better 
crite, in the lake that burns with fire and brim-| able to bear the impression of his image upo 
stone ; which is the second death: this brought|us in all our conversation, If the day should 
a dread, and I told my husband that I had a|come, wherein none shall buy nor sell, thet 
concern on my mind to go to America, and | have not the mark of the beast, either in thet 
asked him if he could give me up. He said | right hand or in their forehead, it is but wha 
he hoped it would not be required of me ;| hath been told us beforehand; and those the! 
I told him it was, and that I should not go with-| will know an overcoming, it must be by th 
out his free consent; which seemed hard to| blood of the Lamb, by abiding in the meek, low, 
him at first; but a little while after I wastaken|and suffering Seed, and by the word of the 
with a violent fever, which brought me | testimony, and that love not their lives unl0 
so weak, that all who saw me thought I|death. We may observe, that those who hai 
should not recover. But I thought my day’s| not the mark of the beast in their forehead, ! 
work was not done, and my chief concern in| they had it in their right hand, it would 4; 
my sickness, was about going to America. |they could show it, if there was occasion 
Some were troubled that I had made it public, | keep off a stroke: this I take near home. Oh: 
because they thought I should die, and people} the mystery of iniquity, how secretly it works. 
would speak reproachfully of me, and said, if [| We may well say the testimony that Jesus bor? 
did recover, the ship would be ready to sail be- | to the young man, who desired to follow hit, 
fore I should be fit to go, &c. I thought if|is very true, ‘Foxes have holes, and fowls 0 















































If Friends would be more circumspect in| they would carry me and lay me down in the|the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath 
their worldly dealings with others, and more| ship, | should be well, for the Lord was very|not where to lay his head.’ Oh! innocett 
consistent with their profession, their individual | gracious to my soul in the time of my sickness | Truth, Oh! plain, meek, humble Jesus! wher? 
characters would stand much higher, and also| and gave me a promise that his presence should|doth he repose, where doth he reign without 
tend ad advance the influence and usefulness of | go with me; my husband was made willing to| molestation ? 
the Society. 


give me up, he said if it were for seven years,| “Dear friend excuse my freedom with the’, 
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for the love of God constraineth me ; I do be- | souls that so mightily esteem it ; but the souls! over the bars which had been intended to secure 
lieve the Lord will show thee yet further, what | of the righteous are in the hand of the Lord| them from danger. The mother had sufficient 
testimony thou must bear for his name; and|and there shall no torment touch them; al-| command over herself not to appear to observe 
what thou must suffer for his sake, if faithful ;/though in the sight of the unwise, both their| them; she did not utter one word, but hastened 
trying times will come, and offences will be | life and their death is taken for misery ; never-|up to the nursery, and instead of rushing for- 
given and taken ; but nothing will offend those | theless they are in peace. ward to snatch them in, which might have 
who love the Lord Jesus above all. Although} ‘I desire, if thou findest anything on thy | frightened them, and caused them to lose their 
many murmured and were offended at Jesus,| mind, please to let me have it. So in the| balances, she stood a little apart, and called gen- 
when he told them the truth, which was of ab- | love that is pure, doth my soul greet thee, and | tly to them, and bade them come in. They 
= or for all . ae = remain po no et ieee or aoe in 
in themselves, as we read in the of John, eir mother, so took their time, and deliber- 
and many of his disciples went from him ; he Euizasera Wess.” | ately climbed the bars, and landed safely in the 
said to ee twelve, ‘ Will ye also go away?” | , Dear fiend: room. One look of terror, one tone of impa- 
Peter said, whither shall we go, thou hast the} I am heartily glad you are come to town tience from her, and the little creatures might 
words of eternal life 5 and we believe and are again, that I might have an opportunity of see- have become confused, and lost their footing, 
aa : on the Son Sanne | ing you before you leave England. Your let- - res destroyed. ; 

G me : given to the tae - ter hath been read with great satisfaction, both : as sometimes happened that in hurry 
to believe, yea, and we are sure that the by myself and many of my friends, but I have an confusion, a wrong medicine has been ad- 
— of Truth is come, that leads the follow-| i been able yet to recover it out of their ministered by the hand of one who would have 
ers of it into all truth; and that Christ who is hands, some having even desired to ‘transcribe sacrificed life to save a beloved object from the 
one = his Spirit, who was once offered to|;, 4. their edification ; and this is the reason | danger with which they were threatened by 
bear 7 sins of many, has appeared again “ did not send you presently an answer, though |* sudden illness or accident, and who, had they 
second time without sin unto salvation. Oh!) ++ both been all along upon my mind to express preserved their presence of mind, might have 
surely the goodness of God hath been very|ih, satisfaction I had at the reading thereof, been spared from one of the bitterest misfor- 
os the children of men, = age to ages] and to assure you how welcome news it is to tunes that can be conceived. To have self- 
= ore ~~ omanee oa ever. since | me, whenever I meet with a fellow-pilgrim to —— a a roe may be m7 and 
mind aca int ra oT ae the city which is adorned with twelve gates, to oa aie a _—_ as us. may 
isin es in ad . sie . 3 on nti ee receive all such as have made up the family of ea whi ~_ ae 9 al oa sa or 
asl eds ei - n his dion an "|God in this wicked generation, and have been cont fre _ “Fie sd The | ica on or dis- 
but shove all in the manifestation of Joi ee we betwee Dee paar eee of ausete af “nary - ane voli 

Christ, our holy pattern sid tania reader: and Coctentaations of Christendom, waich Bow sot forcibl Need oa nd C oa Wo a 
Oh! m soul Ares him, for the knowledge eo — 6 a aide the ‘ollowi r a | coal 

of his hol Spotste whom God gave for a  nar's Enos te Rave gues yore ee oung man est nest : Gen ri 
light to the. iuuion, ond to be hi cowie to\ ae ane yout ae. Ae eet eo bieeeeah a al e sign at th ba th f Alex 
op endo of shen cunts sail hath: given hin Sphere ae ON BOOED, SOE DOE at Hil lag inns enaded off bps commen 
rit to dwell in us, and acce et yan iets omy Oe ve ty ee See beers ball. He sean inst , fell a wuslent 
dwell in him Oh! chnledia oodness! shall eaeee Se, Siete ae ears or. Mae Ste stunned for some ion “On meapied achine 

we leave him ? He is the Word of eternal life ;| 7°" CE Us yrenies We Cree ret oe collection, he found hi round ‘bleeds vais 
and whither shall we go? And so far as an ,| eran ser your return from Sates... snes fusel and no a an Sao The f va 
are followers of heat so far I desire to fol eres gbrogeet Bedhead pty wee gr had lef the field ince ts a t be ile 
low them, or to be o with them, and no fi . 0 aE Wp ages Steven T Bere hewn vee to attend to the an nd Send es 4 het’ “ 
ther. Let these io wee the will if am ing. of prevents ae Seseunenenas pas Sees were now his onl cual waledin He | d 
will go hele loa tie cae oa of which a infinite favour and protection of the Lord, | a en ee ee 








Thy friend, in true sincerity, 


















Satake ‘ his sash, and bound it as tightly as he could 
beast ariseth, and receive his mark, our Leader ee ven fiend and servant about the wound, and seeing a dead soldier ly- 
is not to be blamed ; he holds on his way, and hina Was i » |ing near, he stretched out his hand and seized 
causes his trumpet to be blown in Sion, andan} «grand. Jan’y 2 17122.” : , his bayonet ; he then thrust it through a knot 
alarm to be beaten in his holy mountain ; ey , 


: ; P which fastened the sash, and twisted it tightly, 
whosoever heareth the sound of the trumpet,| _ “ Next Friday, if permitted, I shall come to} thus forming a tourniquet, which so effectually 


and taketh not warning, if the sword of the the city, then call into the bookseller’s in the| staunched the blood, that when he was found 
Lord do come,‘in any kind, and take him away, afternoon, to have a fuller information about} some hours afterwards, the great effusion had 
his blood shall be upon his own head. He| your departure. ceased. No doubt he would have been num- 
heard the sound of the trumpet and topk not (Fo be continued.) bered with the dead, but for the extraordinary 


warning ; but he that taketh warning shall de- . presence of mind which at once suggested the 
liver his own soul. Great is the duty of man, Presence of Mind. 


only mode by which he could be saved. He 
and great is the kindness of God expressed in| A writer in Chambers’ Journal in an article | eventually recovered and still lives. 
the 33d of Ezekiel. Oh, my dear friend, my | on this subject says— 


heart is full of the goodness of the Lord; butI| “I will merely illustrate the subject by an 


subje There is good reason to believe that many 
must stop writing, lest [ should be tedious to| example where the strongest sensibilities of our | important changes in the outlines of our sea- 


thee; and indeed, it might be accounted fool-| nature were suppressed, while some, without} coast, have occurred, even within the present 
ishness for me to write after this manner to|one particle more of affection, but many thou-|century. This is especially the case at Cape 
one in thy station. But I find a constraint}sand degrees less of sense and self-control,| Hatteras ; and a landmark established on the 
thereto, and commit it to thy judgment, be it| would have screamed, or fainted, or acted so| cape, in the shape of a light-house, furnishes 
what it may: but this I will assure thee, my|as to bring on the catastrophe most dreaded. | positive proof of the fact. This light-house 
heart is plain, I mean as I speak, and J find it| A female with whom I am acquainted, one day | was built about the year 1800, and was erect- 
my safest place so to do; and to keep in hum- | returning from a drive, looked up and saw two} ed at the extremity of the cape. It is now at 
ble obedience to the Lord, in whatsoever he re-|of her children, one about five, and the other | the distance of a mile and a half, or two miles, 
quires of me. I know the wisdom of God ap-| about four years old, outside the garret win-| from the extremity, showing precisely to what 
pears to be foolishness in the eyes of the wise | dow, which they were busily employed in rub-/ extent the land has encroached upon the sea 
men of this world ; and we know that the wis- | bing with their handkerchiefs, in imitation of a| within the period of half a century.—Late pa- 
om of this world is foolishness with God, and | person whom they had seen a few days before | per. 
will prove so in the latter end, to those poor|cleaning the windows. They had clambered 
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Children’s Books, 


i The following is from a worthy ancient 


Friend residing within the compass of New | 


THE FRIEND. 


For“ The Friend.” |it is believed the best interests of many chil- 


fers are obstructed by general reading too 
‘early indulged, which tends to abate the appe- 
\tite for that kind of reading which has the 
greatest tendency to form their tender minds 


{ York Yearly Meeting, and addressed to his | (5, virtue and piety. 


friend in this city, Couched in simple, and 
somewhat broken sentences, it nevertheless 
speaks the language of benevolent and Chris- 
tian concern for the best interests of the rising 
generation, and from which instructive hints 
may be derived. 


Esteemed Friend : 

My hand has become so unsteady that I can 
scarcely make legible marks with the pencil, 
or still worse with the pen. This has delayed 
answering thy very kind letter. ‘The books 
for children* [ have distributed among my little 
friends. I rejoice at the progress of this con- 
cern. As we admit church members by birth, 
we ought to be the foremost in preparing the 
— for the reception of the good Seed ; but 

do greatly regret that we are too much be- 
hindhand in this respect ; the increase of light, 
unimproving reading is alarming. A library 
for children in each Preparative Meeting would 
be a great preservation to them. 

Extracts from Friends’ books, in small vol- 
umes, might be made attractive as well as in- 
structive to children, and so would extracts 
from the Bible and Scripture Biography. | no- 
tice that the reading lessons in A. Benezet’s 
Spelling Book are principally extracts from the 
Bible. This I consider a mark of wisdom. For 
we know that the first reading of children is 
. very interesting to them, and of course their 
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impression will be lasting ; therefore their first 
lessons should be of the most valuable quality, 
such as have the greatest tendency to excite 
i¢ veneration for Almighty Goodness, which is 
the greatest security for excellence of charac- 
: ter. A London Epistle of 1818 says: “ No 
study is more interesting to children, when it 
: is judiciously presented to their attention, than 
the Holy Scriptures.” I have never known 
: greater interest excited, or progress made, than 
ee when the New Testament was the principal 
reading book. 
the Education committees of Philadelphia and 
New York would promote a revision and en- 
largement of A. Benezet’s Spelling Book. 
An eminent Friend and writer says: “ Ear- 
ly fill the minds of children with good senti- 


ments, and thereby keep out erroneous ones.” 
Py) Is there not sound philosophy in this sentiment ? 
Suppose our children were kept interested in 


the Bible, and writings of Friends, until they 


became as familiar with them as with their lit- 
erary studies ; is it not reasonable to conclude 
that it would go far in forming character? Do 


we not agree with the poet, “ Just as the twig 


I should be much gratified if 


In relation to the style of reading for chil- 
dren ; in lessons for beginners, sentiments will 
make the deepest impression, if expressed in 
words that they best understand; and it is a 
common fault such lessons are too far above 
the capacities of young learners, so that they 
do not get distinct ideas. Once get children 
in the habit of understanding what they read, 
and it will excite them to learn the meaning of 
words, 

In regard to libraries for children, there is 
much already extant, which, if put into a right 
shape, would make a vast many volumes at a 
cost of twenty-five cents each, several of which 
might be Scripture Biography, and other ex- 
tracts from the Bible ; many from the history 
and journals of Friends; and | could name 
appropriate works of those not of our Society ; 
and there would doubtless be original composi- 
tion. 

Many dear Friends are employing much of 
their time and property in the good cause, and 
are there not those who would devote them- 
selves to the same good cause, in preparing 
reading best adapted to form the character of 
the rising generation, and thus profit the Soci- 
ety of Friends? Many standard-bearers are 
dropping off, and it is to the rising generation 
we must look for a succession. Let us then 
be awake in advancing the means of training 
them up in the way they should go, with the 
cheering hope, that, when old, they will not 
depart from it. 

Being old and gray-headed, I must soon de- 
part, and therefore submit the above sugges- 
tions to Friends in younger life. 

I should be glad to know if this comes to 
thy hand, and whether thou can readit. As 
the hints therein contained are a good deal im- 
pressed on my mind, 1 should have no objec- 
tion to thy making a revised extract for “ ‘The 
Friend.” 

It has been suggested, that our Education 


school books, Friends’ books, Bibles and ‘Tes- 
taments, tracts, and children’s books. 
J. T. 
sisbaahippaiiann 

Flowers in Bed-rooms—Caution.—Recent- 
ly in London, a young woman went to bed in 
good health, and was found the next morning, 
dead! The physicians who were called in, 
declared that the sole cause of this catastrophe, 
was the poisoning of the air, by the exhalation 
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Committee call annually on all the families of 
Friends in our Yearly Meeting, with a list of 


is bent, the tree’s inclined ?” My sympathies | of a quantity of lilies found in two large vases 
have, in a peculiar manner, flowed to young | on a low table in the room.—Roses, tuberoses, 
minds while comparatively in a state of inno- | jasmines, and in fact, most flowers, may in the 
cency, before the evil seed becomes powerful, | same way, produce effects, if not mortal, at 
and prejudices oppose pious training. least, very injurious, Their influence acts 

Pious reading may and should be varied, as|most powerfully on nervous persons.—Late 
didactic, narrative, historical, poetical, &c., but | paper. 
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Pride thinks much of himself; Humility 


F-* Alloding to a series of little books for children, 
more of others. 


prepared under direction of, and published by Friends’ 
Tract Society, 
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Wanted, 
An Apprentice to the Drug and Apothecary 
business. Inquire at this office. 





West Town School. 


The Summer Term will commence on 
Sixth-day, the first of the Fifth month next, 
and stages will be provided, as usual, to con- 
vey the children to the school, which will leave 
the office, sign of the White Horse, Callowhill 
above Fifth street, on that day, at 7 o'clock, 
A. M., where the names of the children are re- 
quested to be entered, in a book kept for the 
purpose, before that time. 

Parents and others, who wish to avail them. 
selves of the benefit of sending their children 
to this Institution, will forward their names 
early to the Superintendent, Pennock Pass. 
more, at the School, or to the Treasurer, Jo- 
seph Snowdon, No. 84 Mulberry street. 


Fourth month, 1846. 


A Young Female Friend, who has had 
charge of a school for several years, wishes a 
situation as teacher, either as principal or as- 
sistant. Inquire at this office. 





Boarding and Day School for Boys, under 
the cure of Germantown Preparative Meet- 
ing, Philadelphia county, Pa. 


The Summer Term of this Institution will 
commence on Second-day, the 27th instant, 
when it is particularly desired that all who de- 
sign entering as students, should be present, to 
enable a proper classification to be made. 

The course of study embraces the usual 
branches of a general literary and mathemati- 
cal education, with the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages ; and free access may be had to a li- 
brary of selected books, connected with the 
school, 

The proprietor, having secured the assist- 
ance of a well-qualified and experienced classi- 
cal teacher, to take charge of that department, 
believes that he is now enabled to offer addi- 
tional inducements to parents to place their 
children under his care, 

Terms, per quarter of twelve weeks, for 
boarding and tuition, $35, payable in advance. 

For further particulars,: apply to Charles 
Jones, at the school, or to either of the under- 
named committee : 

Abraham Keyser, Samuel B. Morris, Samuel 
Johnson, Thomas Magarge, Alfred Cope, Jon- 
athan Robeson. 


Fourth month, 1846. 





A Young .Man, a Friend, with a moderate 
capital, is desirous of engaging in some manu- 
facturing or mercantile business, either in the 
city or country. Any one having a situation 
of the kind to offer, either as partner or other- 
wise, can obtain further information by inquit- 
ing of G. W. Taylor, No. 50 North Fourth 
street, or Joseph Snowdon, No. 84 Arch 
street. 
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